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WHAT NEXT IN THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE? 

For weal or woe — and we believe emphatically for weal — the 
historico-critical study of the Scriptures has become dominant. As 
far as the world of productive biblical scholarship is concerned, 
there is no serious work being done today that is out of harmony with 
its method. All of us do not agree as to its detailed findings, but 
the positions of even conservatives like Professor Orr would have 
seemed startling to the conservative writers of a generation ago. 
Criticism of a rational sort has come, and come to stay. Its problems 
in the large have been answered; those that are now under investiga- 
tion are particular, like those of the origin of the infancy sections of 
Matthew and Luke, or those of adjustment of some detail, like the 
number of authors of Isaiah. Whatever new fields of investigation 
may be opened, our successors will explore them in the light of those 
critical conclusions our own generation has reached. 

Is, then, the work of the historical student ended ? Has he only 
to rewrite results already gained, as the historian of Rome will rewrite 
Mommsen and Meyer? For anyone acquainted with the actual 
situation the question is all but absurd. Criticism gives us the docu- 
ments, but with them once in our possession our tasks have hardly 
been attacked. Far deeper and more vital than any criticism lies 
history itself; and more important than history is the revaluation 
of biblical teaching in the light of history. 

There was a time when it seemed as if to study the Bible histori- 
cally meant to gather information from every usable source, for the 
purpose of illuminating scriptural statement. Thus, for instance, 
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we gathered all sorts of archaeological material to illustrate the life 
of Jesus. Men studied historical geography to know where he 
journeyed; they searched for talmudic analogies to understand his 
words; they dug down into buried cities to find the pools and wells 
and buildings where he taught. And the work has been splendidly 
done. Much will never need to be done over again. But after all 
the results of such study are estimated at their highest wcrth, there 
still remains the great and absorbing task cf historical valuation cf 
biblical teaching. 

Such a valuation is not one of the truth or falsity of such teaching. 
Indeed, the more we become possessed of the historical spirit, the 
less are we inclined to draw the sharp antithesis which lies in the 
terms "true" and "false." The real distinction is between that 
in biblical teaching which is fundamental and that which is the inter- 
pretation or pedagogic envelope in which eternal verities were appre- 
hended and expressed. To any given age both might conceivably 
be true. To make such a distinction is not the work exclusively 
of the philosophical apologist and theologian. It is quite as truly 
that of the historian. 

For a person to have been historical is not merely to have lived ; 
it is to have lived subject to the conditions of a certain civilization, 
bone of its bone, however much he may have risen superior to the 
limitations set by his environment. We see more clearly than ever 
before that the individual teacher is genetically joined with the social 
milieu in the midst of which he lived. There is and can be no exclu- 
sively individualistic interpretation of history, or even of biography. 

Now, the Bible is both the record and the product of the revela- 
tion of God through human experience. But not through generic 
human experience. There is no such thing. In the Old Testament 
God revealed himself through Hebrews, not through generic men. 
And to be a Hebrew meant to be possessed of certain characteristics 
which set limits to any revelation. The revelation was born of the 
experience of God. It came through a certain language to people in 
a certain country, surrounded by certain conditions, and possessed 
of certain inherited ideas and customs. Similarly in the case of the 
New Testament, the Jew in the time of Jesus was no more the 
Hebrew of the time of David than the American of today is the 
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colonist of Massachusetts Bay or Virginia. And the writers of the 
New Testament were Jews. 

Their particular historical conditions affected the teaching of the 
biblical characters. You cannot think that, if Jesus had been born in 
Rome or Athens, he would have taught just as he did in Galilee. 
He was born under the law. The New Testament was intended 
primarily for the people of Judea and Galatia and Corinth and Rome 
and Philippi — in a word, for the people of the Graeco-Roman Em- 
pire in the first century of its splendid career. It cannot be carried 
over bodily to other worlds or other times. Men have sometimes 
attempted the feat, but they have always failed. To have suc- 
ceeded would have been to reproduce the Graeco-Roman world 
itself. 

Yet the gospel must none the less be brought to our time and to 
every other time. The gospel, but not the envelope of the gospel. 
That, too, has been attempted, but in the same degree as it has been 
successful have its results appeared grotesque and anachronistic. 
The gcspel in its first-century vccabularies and concepts is as strange 
to us as a man in first-century clothes. 

The next great problem for the historical student of the Bible is 
thus to distinguish between the gcspel and its clothes — between the 
truths it contains and the concepts in which those truths were made 
to appeal to the men and women of New Testament times. It is 
no small task to make this distinction. It is not one for the merely 
clever, ingenious man. It is not one for the speculative theologian. 
It is a task for which he alone is fitted who knows the New Testa- 
ment age as well as his own age; who has the historian's instinct 
as well as the interpreter's impartial neutrality. Once done, it will 
not need to be done over again. 

The process will be attended with what will superficially appear 
to be radical theological reconstruction. Back of much of current 
orthodoxy lies a pre-scientific cosmology which knew only of a flat 
earth, with a cavern beneath where the dead lived, and a heaven 
above where God and the good angels dwelt. For such a cosmology 
there was nothing difficult in the thought of a physical appearance of 
Jesus in the sky at the parousia, and nothing perplexing in the idea 
that all would see him at the same time. How much of this is intelli- 
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gible to us who know the earth is round ? So, too, back of the doc- 
trines of justification by faith and of the substitutionary atonement 
there lies the conception of God as a sovereign — not figuratively, 
but literally, sovereign. To such a concept there is nothing per- 
plexing in the ideas of an actual judgment, with its condemnations 
and acquittals on the basis of the statutes proclaimed by the divine 
King. But how intelligible are they to a man possessed of the 
philosophical conception of divine immanence and of natural law ? 
These controlling ideas are either scientifically true, or they are the 
elements of a world-view that controlled the biblical writers but 
which has passed away forever. It is the business of the historian to 
determine how far the world- view itself was the outcome of an intel- 
lectual period of development, and how far it is in itself to be sub- 
stantiated by proper tests. And if once these world- views are seen to 
be out of agreement with reality, the question must be bravely faced 
as to how far those particular doctrines built upon them are affected 
by their disappearance. 

This, however, is not the task of the historian, but of the con- 
structive theologian who works in the historical spirit. Historical 
processes enable him to recognize and remove the envelope of thought. 
The apologist and the theologian must determine how much of that 
is true which the historian has shown is not the outcome of experience 
but rather of the development of untested thought. And to the out- 
come of this new constructive work we may look with confidence. 
Our gospel is not founded upon cunningly devised fables, but is in 
truth the power of God unto salvation. For that gospel is in the 
historically determinable and spiritually known Jesus Christ. 



